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a dislike for violent and one-sided reforms. Hitherto
she had emphasised her sympathy for the higher
purposes and aspirations which were hidden under the
commonplace and even superstitious modes of life and
thought. But, after all, she is also fully convinced that
intellectual progress and a larger culture are essential
and important; and her tenderness for the past must
not be allowed to sanction reactionary tendencies.
Eomola has already been troubled by the problem
in one phase, and it is now to be presented to us in
various shapes. Young men or women, troubled
with active intellects, have to rouse from their com-
fortable slumbers and to provide themselves with an
ideal; they will become missionaries of a new creed,
and have the usual difficulties of the position. If
they quarrel with the past too contemptuously, they
may become mere visionary fanatics; and if too much
inclined to compromise, they may sacrifice their aspi-
rations and yield to the benumbing influence of
respectability. The ordinary novelist is content with
telling us how a young couple contrive to come to-
gether without bothering themselves at all about the
Universe or their relation to the general progress of
humanity. George Eliot, though her interests in
philosophical questions may be a little too intrusive,
may still. deserve gratitude for introducing a new
motive, and showing us the fate of young people affected
by the unusual weakness of preoccupation with ideals.
Felix Holt represents an experiment upon this
theme. He is an admirable but, I fear it must be
admitted, a far from satisfactory representative of his
breed. He is a radical of the days of -1832; and
George Eliot, as we have seen, had been refreshing hervious
